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aesthetic education: to produce fine souls [we shall 
repeat this often] that is the secret of morality. 

Thus it is that moral ascension is accomplished in 
three stages: from love of plastic beauty the spirit 
ascends to intelligence and the cult of ideas, then it 
attains its final goal in the moral act or in the cre- 
ation which is still action. To the man accustomed 
to observe the aesthetic character of things who shall 
have fashioned his soul and life like works of art, 
the moral act will appear like a new and purer 
beauty, and thus morality will become the smiling 
attraction and radiant charm of existence. Virtue 
will be perfect joy, and the universal dream of 
beauty which will unfold itself in the human mind, 
without losing anj^hing of its seductiveness and 
power, will become an infinite dream of purity, 
charity and love. 

Such is the ideal which I dare afiirm the surest 
because the noblest, the most beautiful, the loftiest 
which it is possible for me to conceive. By this af- 
firmation I create it; with the will to realize it I 
create a reality ; thus I attain the ideal by the sim- 



plest of proceedings. That is the result of our first 
method. 

Moreover, it is an individualistic and aesthetic 
philosophy which disengages itself from skepticism. 
At first the autonomy of the individual flows from 
doubt. It is in the power of no authority to impose 
a dogma on my mind, of which my mind does not 
possess an assured proof. I have the right to be- 
lieve what I believe. A new right attaches to that 
one: the independence of the moral will: if I have a 
right it is that of acting like a moral being and no 
power in the world can bring it about that I should 
still believe myself moral when I obey a prescription 
which I find unjust, nor that I should consider my- 
self culpable if I disobey a social convention which 
my moral feeling condenms.* 

Note 4. — A single order of prescriptions dominates the con- 
science absolutely: the law; against which it is not permitted 
to disobey in any case, because for us it represents the least 
contestible of the rights of others. Respect for the law, the 
iirst principle of morality ! 



To he continued 



YOUNG GERMAINE 



It was the Young Germaine, 
Forth from the convent shade she stepped 

In the flowerful land of Touraine. 
Very sweet with her dreams had her spirit kept — 

Germaine, of the light, light heart! 

With her blue eyes wide apart 
And her glowing face with its aureole 

Of bright hair outward blown. 
So stepped she forth where the Virgin sate 
In her marble stole, up over the gate ; 

And she laughed as she looked on a world unknown. 
And, laughing, she murmured, "La vie est drolel" 



It was the Young Germaine, 
In the maze of the world she trod the dance. 

Far from the land of Touraine. 
And many a gallant was snared by the glance 

Of those wide and innocent eyes — 

Wide with a lovely surprise. . . . 
But it chanced that the captress, a captive soul. 

Was held in Love's toils at last ! 
How should she know what harvest of grief 
May be reaped between budding and fallen leaf! 

For she only laughed as the toils drew fast. 
And, laughing, she murmured, "La vie est drole!" 



It was the hurt Germaine, 
Back to the convent shade she came. 

In the autumn land of Touraine. 
All the torn branches were sighing her name — 

Were telling her early doom ! 

Only one rose abloom 
Where the Virgin sate in her marble stole — 

A rose so frayed and so meek. 
Reached down, as they carried her in through the gate; 
And that rose out-of-time, as if seeking its mate. 

Touched blindly and softly her cheek. 
A little she laughed . . . "La vie est drdle!" 



Edith M. Thomas 



